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to more than one man in public life, and the Caesar's wife doctrine
had been rigidly enforced upon Ministers of the Crown. Asquith's
view was, in the particular case, that the only penalty he had it in his
power to inflict was grossly in excess of the offence, and this view
was generally taken by the newspapers., But he said in after days
that no incident in his public life had caused him greater distress or
anxiety.
A considerable part of the session of 1912 was occupied with the
Welsh Disestablishment Bill introduced by the Home Secretary on
April 23. Feeling had somewhat cooled on this subject in the seven-
teen years since Asquith himself, then Home Secretary, introduced the
first Bill for this purpose. There were still Albert Hall and Hyde
Park demonstrations, and a few still spoke of disestablishment in any
form as " sacrilege " and " robbery of God," but the main argument
centred upon the question whether Wales was a nation or a national
unit in the sense that she could fairly demand to be treated differendy
from the rest of Great Britain. If she was, her case was complete.
Three-fourths of her people were Nonconformist; her general spirit
was Nonconformist; her history was drenched in Nonconformity.
For generations the great majority of Welsh men and women had
regarded the Anglican establishment as an alien body, which had been
forced upon them by the predominant partner. In reply the Anglicans
argued that the principle of an established Church was good per set
good for Wales as for other countries, even though she did not recog-
nize it; that Wales was an integral part of the national unity and that
her dissenters had no more right to extrude the Church than dissenters
in Cornwall or Yorkshire ; that in short the four Welsh dioceses were
an inseparable part of the English Church, which would suffer a wrong
if it were dismembered. In essence the argument was the same as
had been advanced against the disestablishment of the Irish'Church
forty-five years earlier. The Bill was rejected by the Lords in 1912
and 1913, but became law under the Parliament Act in 1914. Dis-
endowment went with disestablishment, but on moderate terms
which saved the rights of all existing incumbents and these terms were
further mitigated by an amending Act in 1919. The secularized parts
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